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G.  Washington. 

The  lovely  Virginian  spring  already 
bloomed  upon  the  endless  meadows  of 
Mount  Vernon,  when  into  the  entrance  of 
the  estate  rode  three  dusty  horsemen  and 
announced  themselves  as  a  deputation  from 
Congress.  It  was  April  1 4, 1 7  8  9  and  Charles 
Thomas,  permanent  secretary  of  Congress, 
had  already  been  seven  days  in  the  saddle 
with  his  companions  before  he  reached  the 
Potomac  River  from  New  York,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  master  of  Mount  Vernon 
that  he  had  been  elected  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  General  George  Wash- 
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ington  welcomed  the  messengers  in  the 
parlor  of  his  one-story  manorial  residence. 
The  whole  room  smelled  pleasantly  with 
the  mellow  wood  of  the  beautiful  furniture 
that  Washington  so  loved.  The  fifty-seven 
year  old  hero,  victorious  general  of  the  ob- 
stinate battle  for  independence,  listened 
with  hardly  a  word  of  interruption  to  the 
message  of  the  unanimous  election.  For  him 
it  was  not  surprising,  even  in  the  idyllic  so- 
litude of  his  gentleman-farmer's  life.  Since 
winter,  friends  and  political  followers  had 
flooded  him  with  letters,  pleading  with  him 
not  to  remain  in  his  isolation,  but  to  return 
to  public  activity  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  independent  people  whose  ear- 
nest desire  it  was  to  be  under  his  immacu- 
late authority. 

Landlord  Washington  in  answering  ne- 
ver made  promises  to  that  effect,  but  also 
never  refused;  between  the  lines  could  be 
read  the  serious,  meditative  face  of  a  man 
who  feels  his  responsibility  before  God  and 
the  people  and  apprehends  that  he  with 
his  abilities  could  not  cope  with  the  tremen- 
dous task.  The  oldest  and  most  faithful  of 
them  laughed  at  these  apprehensions.  They 
knew  the  deep  honesty  of  his  character 
which  did  not  betray  even  a  shadow  of  vain 
conceit.  Just  as  years  ago  he  similarly  did 
not  defend  his  amazing  career  of  comman- 
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der,  each  time  objecting  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  enough  military  ability  to 
fulfill  what  was  expected  of  him.  But  he 
fulfilled  it  supremely,  and  as  delegate  too; 
and  later  as  mere  advisor  to  his  political 
friends  he  displayed  perfect  providence, 
caution,  and  wisdom,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  undertook  each  task  with  a  modesty  un- 
known in  politics.  Those  who  knew  him 
realized  that  this  was  not  spiritlessness,  but 
noble-minded  seriousness  which  prevailed 
upon  him  to  assert  all  his  strength  and  abil- 
ities, never  to  release  himself  from  them 
until  he  was  victorious.  So  also  did  he  ac- 
cept the  New  York  message,  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  fate  to  be  fulfilled:  with  silent,  pres- 
sed lips. 

In  Mount  Vernon  the  following  day  was 
devoted  to  hasty  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture and  change  of  residence.  The  day 
after,  April  1 6,  the  general  wrote  in  his  di- 
ary:  "At  ten  o'clock  I  bid  farewell  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  peaceful  life  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  with  thoughts  filled  with  more 
anguish  and  grief  than  I  can  describe  I  set 
out  on  the  road  to  New  York,  resolved  to 
serve  faithfully  my  land  which  calls  me, 
but  with  small  hopes  of  fulfilling  her  ex- 
pectations. " 

The  first  stretch  of  road  was  not  long, 
for  they  rode  only  a  few  miles  north  to  Alex- 
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andria  where  all  the  neighbors  and  Poto- 
mac friends  of  the  general  had  assembled 
and  prepared  a  rich  banquet  before  parting 
with  their  renowned  countryman.  Wash- 
ington sat  in  their  boisterous  circle  in  quiet 
somberness,  unhappy  and  silent,  and  when 
he  finally  rose  for  the  parting  toast  his  final 
utterance  of  friendship  betrayed,  as  a  bitter 
confession  can,  that  he  was  leaving  his  ho- 
me with  bleeding  heart,  as  though  it  were 
not  granted  him  in  his  old  years  to  be  happy 
his  own  way. 

Next  day  they  struck  north  to  the  state 
of  Maryland.  The  days  since  the  elections 
of  past  April  6th,  sufficed  for  the  joyous 
news  of  Washington's  presidency  to  spread 
throughout  the  region  forming  the  Union 


at  that  time.  From  all  sides  people  massed 
towards  the  road  by  which  the  arrival  of  the 
admired  national  hero  was  awaited.  The 
highway  to  Baltimore  and  further  towards 
the  north-east  was  sieged  with  throngs  of 
spectators,  behind  whom  stretched  camps 
of  farmers*  wagons  and  horses.  A  storm  of 
welcoming  cheering  rolled  over  the  broad 
countryside  when  the  general  appeared  in 
his  famous  blue-gold  uniform,  erect  as  a 
rod  in  his  saddle,  an  unaging  rider,  in  who- 
se every  movement  could  be  felt  that  the 
strength  of  his  brawny  muscles  had  in  no 
way  become  enfeebled.  Women  and  mai- 
dens waved  at  him  enthusiastically,  farmers 
and  their  young  ones  roused  a  din  of  deafen- 
ing greetings  by  shooting  volley  after  vol- 
ley from  their  guns,  and  in  communities 
bells  rang  and  lines  of  old  soldiers  did  ho- 
nor to  the  former  and  now  resurrected 
commander-in-chief.  From  Baltimore  rode 
a  civilian  welcoming  group  to  lead  the  ido- 
lized leader  ceremoniously  into  their  midst. 
The  more  peopled  became  the  countryside 
the  more  ardent  was  the  welcome. 

On  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  he  was 
awaited  by  Governor  Mifflin  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  From  community  to  community 
he  was  respectfully  accompanied  by  armed 
citizens,  everywhere  the  rolling  of  snare- 
drums,  the  booming  of  kettle-drums,  and 
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the  fanfare  of  trumpets  drowned  the  chal- 
lenging gonging  of  bells.  Now  each  mile 
changed  in  a  flood  of  enthusiastic  intoxica- 
tion. From  the  town  of  Chester  a  white  hor- 
se was  brought  and  Washington  was  obli- 
ged to  mount  him  and  ride  at  the  head  of  a 
great  stream  of  cavalry  from  the  town  limits 
of  Chester  the  whole  way  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  thunder  of  cannons 
and  a  triumphal  arch  in  the  center  of  town. 

The  trip  was  continued  along  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  memorable  river  of  Wash- 
ington's historical  expeditions  and  battles. 
Was  it  not  here  above  the  excited  waters  of 
this  treacherous  current  that  Washington 
broke  with  one  swift  attack  the  powerful 
position  of  the  Hessian  armies?  Yes,  that 
was  during  those  festive  Christmas  holi- 
days in  the  year  1776,  when  Washington 
gave  the  command  to  cross  through  the 
rushing  cakes  of  ice  by  a  terrible  blizzard 
instead  of  celebrating  Christmas,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  camp  of  Colonel  Rail  by  surprise. 
Twelve  hundred  Hessians  at  that  time  sur- 
rendered here  and  the  road  to  Trenton  was 
open.  And  now  Washington  approached 
this  town  with  its  September  sun  and 
spring  smells,  and  behold,  on  the  slender 
bridge  crossing  Assunpink  Creek  rises  a 
triumphal  arch  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
wrapped  with  laurel  wreath  and  evergreen, 
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ond  the  bridge  in  long,  im- 
measurable rows  stand  white-clad  girls, 
white-clad  matrons,  girls  strewing  flowers  in 
the  path  of  Washington  the  liberator,  men 
and  women  singing  songs  and  spreading 
white  veils  under  the  triumphant  one's 
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horse.  And  through  incessant  jubilation  the 
ride  continues  across  rejoicing  New  Jersey 
to  the  Elizabeth  Point  of  that  time,  where 
the  overland  escort  ends. 

At  the  first  houses  of  Elizabeth  the  for- 
mer head  of  state  is  welcomed  by  a  number 
of  delegates  from  Congress.  Washington  is 
touched  by  the  innumerable  manifestations 
of  love  and  admiration  which  had  accompa- 
nied him  during  his  entire  trip.  Neverthe- 
less, even  now,  at  the  evening  banquet  at 
the  home  of  the  governor  he  repeats  his  la- 
mentation that  he  is  merely  a  soldier  and 
does  not  know  how  he  will  control  politics ; 
and  he  is  afterall  old. 

From  early  morning  a  grand  procession 
gathers  before  his  home.  George  Washing- 
ton is  departing  from  the  little  town  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  a  parade  of  endless  throngs.  In 
front  plays  a  band,  behind  it  rides  a  squa- 
dron, then  the  rattling  battery  of  field  divi- 
sions. On  the  shore,  carpets  are  laid  and 
upon  these  the  future  president  descends  to 
the  landing  stage  where  the  honourable 
barge  rocks  with  twelve  sailors  and  a  pilot 
in  white  apparel,  luminous  red  pillows  on 
the  seats  and  canopy  of  blue  tapestry  on 
the  back  of  them.  Several  state  boats  sail 
simultaneously  with  this  one  rowed  by  twel- 
ve, furrowing  the  restless  waves  of  the  win- 
ding mouth  of  the  Hudson.  The  shores  of 
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Brooklyn  appear  and  the  boats  turn  north  at 
Upper  Bay.  And  here  already,  sailboats  and 
barges  like  a  dance  of  big  and  little  boats, 
are  sailing  out  from  the  New  York  shore  to 
meet  them,  a  torrent  of  music  and  singing 
and  cheering.  The  president's  barge  sails 
through  the  midst  of  this  conglomeration 
of  cheering,  and  boat  after  boat  flows  in  and 
gradually  joins  in  the  gigantic  escort;  thus 
Washington  sails  into  New  York  harbor  as 
though  he  were  heading  a  celebrated  para- 
de of  the  North-American  navy.  Sailing 
vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor  are  draped 
with  flags  and  their  fat  cannons  fire  shot 
after  shot.  The  shoreline  is  covered  with  a 
colorful  flood  of  people.  Over  the  stair  tur- 
ret of  the  landing  stage  is  built  a  temporary 
triumphal  arch  like  an  ancient  temple,  with 
white  columns  wrapped  with  ivy.  Behind  it 


waits  a  majestic  coach  pulled  by  four  white 
horses.  But  Washington,  having  met  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  declines  this  gracious  favor 
and  decides  to  make  the  trip  on  foot.  Amid 
the  refreshed  exultation  of  the  throngs, 
amid  the  peeling  of  all  bells  George  Wash- 
ington walks  with  the  Governor  and  the 
important  men  of  Congress  along  Wall 
Street,  and  the  populace  stares  with  admir- 
ation at  this  tall,  bony  and  sinewy  figure 
in  the  blue-gold  uniform,  and  at  the  se- 
riousness of  his  handsome  manly  face  in 
that  inundation  of  happiness,  and  the 
thoughtful  look  in  his  blue  eyes. 

That  was  April  27th ;  the  great  man  him- 
self writes  into  his  diary  that  the  completely 
confident  homage  of  the  citizens  acted  upon 
him  almost  equally  as  painfully  as  it  did 
joyfully.  Two  days  are  devoted  to  rest  and 
recovery.  On  the  morning  of  April  30th, 
New  York  awakens  with  new  ringing  of 
bells.  Whole  families  in  holiday  dress  leave 
their  homes  and  stream  into  churches,  whe- 
re on  bent  knee  they  plead  and  invoke  Pro- 
vidence for  the  protection  and  prosperity 
of  him  who  today  is  to  become  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  independent  states.  All  space 
from  Washington's  residence  to  Federal 
Hall  is  overfilled  with  inexhaustible  multi- 
tudes of  people.  Streets  and  windows  un- 
able to  accomodate  them,  enthusiastic  spec- 


tators  occupy  the  crowns  of  trees  and  sit 
with  flags  in  hand  on  roof-tops.  Houses  are 
decorated  and  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
views  to  the  harbor  reveal  a  full  galaxy  of 
flags  flying  from  the  masts  of  ships.  Wash- 
ington this  time  accepts  the  coach  with  the 
awareness  that  he  could  not  otherwise  break 
through  the  dense  crowds.  Even  so,  with  all 
previous  ordered  arrangements,  the  flood 
of  people  in  the  streets  is  so  great  that  the 
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coach  drawn  by  white  horses  proceeds  only 
at  a  step  and  frequently  must  halt  with  its 
strong  military  and  official  escort.  The  trip, 
which  ordinarily  should  last  several  minu- 
tes, lasts  over  an  hour.  In  Federal  Hall, 
Congress  is  assembled  since  morning,  con- 
tinuously debating  something  that  had  just 
dawned  upon  the  representatives  of  the  pe- 
ople: whether  the  head  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes should  have  some  special  title,  how  to 
address  him,  how  to  welcome  him  here. 
Simply,  in  their  contacts  with  the  heads  of 
states,  the  men  of  the  new  democracy  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience,  their  feeling 
for  freedom  is  regarded  with  dislike  by  the 
ostentatious  pomp  of  European  courts, 
their  evangelical  temperance  and  simpli- 
city to  the  vain  exterior  gloss  and  lustre  of 
these  courts  is  full  of  mistrust;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  again  feel  that  they  are 
establishing  by  historical  tradition  a  unit- 
ed states  of  infinite  possibilities  and  feel 
that  in  the  heads  of  the  states  they  are  pay- 
ing honor  to  themselves.  All  these  unsol- 
ved questions  of  etiquette,  whether  during 
the  welcome  they  should  rise  or  remain 
seated  and  merely  applaude,  were  imme- 
diately solved  by  a  natural  stir  of  sensibil- 
ity: when  George  Washington  entered  they 
rose  enraptured  by  the  impression  of  a  great 
moment,  and  everyone  who  looked  into 
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that  earnest,  soberly  peaceful  face  instinct- 
ively addressed  him  with  the  simple,  natu- 
ral "Mr.  President". 

At  one  o'clock  the  doors  on  the  balcony 
leading  to  Wall  Street  were  flung  open. 
George  Washington  stood  still  under  a  red 
canopy  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who 
were  again  roused  to  frenzied  shouting  and 
jubilation.  Washington  wore  a  dark  brown 
suit  of  domestic  American  cloth  with  metal 
buttons,  at  his  side  a  sword  with  a  steel 
handle.  His  hair  smoothly  combed  back 
and  powdered  white  did  honor  to  the  high, 
handsomely  arched  forehead,  beneath  who- 
se powerful  arches  his  widely-spaced,  clear- 
blue  eyes  sparkled  peacefully.  The  pale 
face,  with  strong  cheek  bones  and  jaw  full 
of  energy  and  determination,  was  set  by  the 
pressure  of  the  narrow,  ever  taciturn  lips. 
It  was  easily  seen  that  he  was  touched  and 
moved  by  the  storm  of  ovation  below,  but 


he  answered  merely  by  bowing  simply  and 
seriously.  His  gesture  was  so  noble  that  the 
crowds  suddenly  quieted  as  in  a  church.  At 
Washington's  side  rose  Chancellor  Living- 
ston and  opened  a  bible  upon  a  stand. 
In  the  background  stood  Vice-president 
Adams,  baron  von  Steuben,  and  two  or 
three  dignitaries.  The  Chancellor  slowly 
and  emphatically  read  the  formal  oath. 
Washington  laid  his  hand  on  the  scripture, 
repeated  the  oath,  and  added:  "So  help  me 
God!"  Then  he  bowed  and  with  the  vener- 
ation of  a  religious  man  kissed  the  bible. 
Livingstone  turned  slightly,  stepped  to  the 
banister  and  called  out  into  the  deep  si- 
lence: "Long  live  George  Washington,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States!"  At  that  mo- 
ment the  national  flag  had  begun  to  be 
hoisted  on  the  flagpole  over  the  House  of 
Congress,  the  people  thundered  forth  with 
one  sustained  uproarious  cheer,  bands  be- 
gan to  play,  from  the  harbor  thundered  the 
deafening  roar  of  cannons  saluting  the  Pre- 
sident, bells  broke  out  with  new  peeling 
over  the  shouting  and  singing  and  dancing 
and  excitedly  embracing  people.  George 
Washington  left  the  balcony  to  read  his  first 
message  to  Congress. 

The  United  States  of  North  America 
had  a  President. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  celebrate,  with  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Washington's  oath,  the  Czech  Artists 
were  reflecting  in  what  manner  to  manifest 
sympathy  towards  the  celebrated  American 
anniversary.  By  the  incentive  of  Minister 
Hugo  Vavrecka  the  plan  originated  to  pro- 
duce a  pictorial  and  graphic  diorama  of  that 
glorious  scene  of  April  30,  1789  which  pro- 
perly speaking,  forms  the  chief  basis  for  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  The  plan  imme- 
diately found  an  excellent  response.  Czech 
artists,  fascinated  by  the  attractive  subject, 
decided  to  execute  it  in  the  most  perfect 
way  as  a  proof  of  the  old  Czech  tradition  of 
marionettes  and  marionette  theaters.  An 
unusually  large  size  was  chosen  for  the 
diorama,  its  length  measuring  27  ft.,  depth 
5  ft.,  and  height  3  ft. 

The  firm  of  Waldes  and  Company,  hav- 
ing factories  in  Praha  and  New  York,  was 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  patronage 
of  this  enterprise.  The  firm  established  a 
huge  atelier  in  the  Praha  factory,  in  which 
the  whole  multitude  of  artists  could  be  as- 
sembled to  compound  the  work.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  search  thoroughly  libraries,  muse- 
ums, archives,  and  American  and  Czech 
collections  in  order  to  collect  as  much  histo- 
rical material  as  possible  about  the  appear- 
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ance  of  New  York  and  its  inhabitants  during 
the  period  of  Washington.  From  old  engrav- 
ings and  pictures,  and  with  certified  mana- 
gement of  the  Czech  artists,  the  painter 
and  graphic  artist  Vaclav  Fiala  construed 
the  plastic  side  of  the  work  in  as  faithful 
a  picture  as  possible  of  the  city  and  harbor; 
meanwhile,  Professor  Minka  Podhajska 
executed  the  costumes  of  the  figures,  with 
all  historical  details  conforming  to  the 
sketches  of  Vaclav  Fiala.  With  the  constant 
verification  of  that  period's  documents, 
Vaclav  Fiala  formed  a  general  composition 
of  the  diorama,  which  represents  an  outlook 
upon  the  former  Wall  Street  with  Federal 
Hall  in  the  middle,  a  panorama  of  the  city 
in  the  background,  and  the  landing  piers 
on  either  side.  From  other  collaborators 
should  be  mentioned  the  sculptors  Vac- 
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lav  Nejtek,  Josef  Franek  and  E.  Brezinsky. 

The  limited  dimensions  of  the  exposition 
indeed  caused  inconvenience,  since  the 
creator,  for  technical  reasons,  had  to  make 
certain  concessions  from  an  entirely  rigid 
construction.  It  was  necessary  to  shorten 
somewhat  the  picture  of  Wall  Street,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to 
create  the  figures  somewhat  larger,  not 
answering  realistically  to  the  correct  ar- 
chitectural relation;  and  then  also  it  was 
necessary  to  symbolize  the  countless  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  streets  rather  in  indi- 
vidual picturesque  groups,  so  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  costumes  could  be 
emphasized.  The  composition,  demanding 
the  filling  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  scene 
with  some  larger  structure,  caused  a  slight 
historical  digression,  in  that  the  church 
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which  can  be  observed  there  was  during 
the  period  of  Washington's  oath  to  office 
only  in  its  first  stages  of  construction. 

Outside  of  these  trivial  historical  inex- 
actitudes, the  diorama  presents  a  real  and 
living  picture  of  that  memorable  scene,  to 
which  in  memory  will  return  generation 
after  generation. 

The  artists,  who  joined  in  the  realization 
of  this  diorama,  will  feel  happy  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  contributing  appropriately 
towards  the  graphic  interpretation  of  that 
particular  historical  event,  and  if  the  un- 
known spectators  will  accept  it  as  a  testimony 
of  their  greeting  and  honor  to  the  great  and 
mighty  American  people  and  their  glorious 
history. 
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DIORAMA. 


Before  us ,  framed  within  a  wide  arch,  opens 
a  view  upon  New  York  of  J50  years  ago,  the 
glorious  foundation  of  a  great  city-to-be.  At 
that  time  when  the  United  States  were  enter- 
ing upon  the  stage  of  history \  New  York  was 
a  little  seaport  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  despite  that  it  was  already  then  full  of  sig- 
nificant public  buildings,  and  especially  nume- 
rous churches  of  representative  sects.  American 
people  from  the  beginning  were  zealous  build- 
ers with  a  distinctive  sense  for  all  arrange- 
ments which  served  the  general  welfare.  Over- 
eager  development  of  the  city  gradually  des- 
troyed the  great  majority  of  the  first  memorable 
buildings  whose  simplicity  was  forced  to  yield 
before  the  modern  palaces.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  reconstruct  piece  by  piece  the  faded 
picture  of  the  city,  according  to  old  plans,  en- 
gravings, and  descriptions  of  its  heterogeneous 
architecture,  which  had  introduced  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent  the  favorite  European  types  of 
architecture  —  English,  French,  and  Dutch  — 
among  which  appeared  elements  representa- 
tive of  renaissance,  baroque,  and  rococo,  firstly ; 
the  transition  into  the  modern  classicism  of  that 
period ;  and,  finally,  the  simple,  practical 
structure  of  the  New  World. 

Thus,  the  former  picturesque  New  York 
spreads  before  us,  as  though  we  were  standing 
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on  an  observation  tower  on  its  south  end  and 
looking  towards  the  north.  In  the  foreground 
extends  the  north  side  oj  Wall  Street  in  its  en- 
tire length  from  the  North  River,  at  the  left, 
to  the  harbor  on  the  East  River,  at  the  right, 
heft,  at  the  west  end  of  Wall  Street  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway,  rises  memorable  Trinity 
Church.  In  the  vacant  space  in  the  front  of  the 
church  a  battery  of  guns  had  been  installed  to 
salute  the  ceremonious  inauguration.  Beyond 
the  church,  we  see  the  green  waters  of  the 
North  River,  a  part  of  the  harbor,  the  wings 
of  wind-mills,  and  the  artillery  barracks,  and 
to  the  right  of  them  is  an  extensive  college  build- 
ing with  four  gables  and  a  small  tower. 

In  the  right  foreground  from  Trinity  Church 
is  an  Old  Presbyterian  Meeting,  in  the  back- 
ground behind  it  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Paul, 
nearer  to  the  front  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing with  a  high  tower,  and  behind  it  is  a  gable 
of  the  New  York  frame  theatre,  covered  by  the 
long  roof  of  the  Oswego,  the  Market-Hall. 
Farther  right  is  the  Quakers'  Meeting  with  a 
wide  roof  and  a  small  tower,  and  the  New 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  slender  tower.  On 
the  plateau  in  the  background,  we  see  a  hospi- 
tal, and  in  front  of  it  a  group  of  judicial  build- 
ings :  The  New  Prison,  House  of  Correction, 
and  the  Old  Prison. 

In  the  center  and  foreground  of  our  view, 
the  whole  scene  is  focused  on  the  columned  Fe- 
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deral  Hall.  To  the  right  of  it  rises  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  and  nearer  to  us  the  New 
Dutch  Church,  and  still  nearer  the  Tower  of  the 
French  Church.  Behind  it,  painted  blue,  are 
grouped  the  Methodist  Meeting,  Moravian 
Meeting,  the  arcaded  Exchange,  and  a  small 
tower  less,  brick  building,  the  Baptist  Church. 
Farther  right  rises  the  Saint  George  Chapel 
and  over  it  the  view  extends  to  the  right 
towards  the  battery  and  East  River  piers, 
with  Murray's  Wharf,  where  Washington  s 
white  triumphal  arch  stood,  in  the  foreground. 
Across  the  river,  in  the  distance,  we  notice  the 
opposite  banks  of  Long  Island. 

The  historical  scene  in  the  front  of  us  is  fo- 
cused on  the  Federal  Hall.  On  the  balcony  un- 
der a  baldachin,  stands  George  Washington, 
the  Secretary,  Samuel  A.  Otis,  holding  the 
Bible  before  him ;  opposite  the  President  stands 
the  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  in  a  black 
gown.  Towards  the  left,  standing  from  left  to 
right,  are :  Roger  Sherman,  John  Adams,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee ;  on  the  right  side  of  the 
balcony  (from  the  spectators'  viewpoint)  are: 
General  von  Steuben,  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  and  General  Henry  Knox. 

On  the  square  below,  standing  at  attention, 
are  the  companies  of  the  New  York  Infantry 
Regiment,  Light  Cavalry,  and  Grenadiers. 
The  public  that  enlivens  the  streets  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses  is  dressed  according  to  the 
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authentic  costumes  of  that  period,  the  majority 
being  of  the  middle  class  judging  from  their 
attire,  although  persons  of  higher  social  stand- 
ing can  also  be  distinguished  among  the  crowd, 
and  we  can  perceive  too  a  scattering  of  trap- 
pers, Quakers,  common  people,  sailors,  Indi- 
ans, negroes,  and  many  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  in  this  unanimous  enthusiasm 
for  the  President  and  Republic,  there  were  in- 
dividuals in  the  city  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  development  of  events.  Under  the 
great  plane-tree  on  Wall  Street,  we  actually 
can  see  a  group  of  four  men  of  the  old  regime, 
who  bitterly  look  upon  the  surrounding  expres- 
sion of  glory. 
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